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such volumes as this, each having its own sphere of interest, 
and its own company of readers, might preserve, from each 
period, 

" The very age and body of the times, 
Their form and pressure." 

They would exceedingly assist the Macaulays and Bancrofts 
of a coming generation. They might even serve to furnish 
to a still greater, to some future Gibbon, materials for some of 
those most attractive passages on his golden page, where he 
delights to follow out the fortunes of some private man, and 
make them the channel along which the mighty currents of 
national or universal progress towards glory or ruin may be 
traced, when all has long been buried. 



Art. IX. — Corneille and his Times. By M. Guizot. New 
York: Harpers. 1852. 12mo. pp.395. 

M. Francis Guizot is now about sixty-six years old, and the 
distinguished ability which he has shown as a scholar, an his- 
torian, and a statesman, has raised him to a commanding 
position among the most famous Frenchmen of the present 
century. The work before us, however, is no late-born child, 
and does not contain the results of a life of study and reflec- 
tion on the part of its able author. We learn from the Pref- 
ace that it was first published in 1813, when Guizot was 
twenty-six years old, and that it is now republished " with 
many changes." Hence we may derive a probable explanation 
of the fact, that so much useful and entertaining matter is found 
in the inconvenient form of notes, which might have been 
incorporated into the body of the work to the much greater 
satisfaction of the reader. The Preface also informs, us that 
the articles on Chapelain, Rotrou, and Scarron were prepared, 
and, to a great extent, written out, by Mme. Pauline Guizot ; 
and, unless we are much mistaken, the generality of readers 
will find the most entertaining, although not the most learned, 
parts of the book in these three chapters. The book is cor- 
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rectly and often elegantly translated, so that its general sense 
is admirably given ; and it is not unpleasant, perhaps, to be 
reminded, by occasional Gallicisms, that we are reading a 
work whose author is treating of compositions in his own lan- 
guage, a recollection which would dispose us in any case to 
give more weight to the writer's opinions. 

The title, " Corneille and his Times," which M. Guizot has 
chosen, hardly gives an adequate idea of the extent of the 
work. As we have already stated, three chapters are devoted 
to Chapelain, Rotrou, and Scarron ; and these, with the intro- 
ductory chapter on " Poetry in France before the Time of 
Corneille," make up two thirds of the book. It may almost 
be assumed as a general maxim, that a thorough history of 
the early literary progress of a country cannot be very inter- 
esting. "We weary of a song which is sung ab ovo usque ad 
mala. The literary history of our own language affords a vast 
field of interesting inquiry ; but few readers find much satis- 
faction in a sketch of the course of poetry through the rude 
hands of Robert of Gloucester, Piers Plowman, Gower, and 
their contemporaries ; and even an essay on the effect of the 
writings of Chaucer in preparing the way for the poetry of 
later times, would scarcely be popular. However much we 
may be interested in the events of the Trojan war, we should 
hardly like to read a poet who 

"gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo." 

Considerations like these warn us not to expect too much 
from any essay on early poetry ; but the early poetry of France 
is perhaps the best calculated of all to afford materials for an 
agreeable survey. It is true that the literary historian must 
go back many centuries for the first specimens of verse ; it is 
also true of French literature, what Livy remarked of Roman 
history, that matters near the beginning will afford little pleas- 
ure to the majority of readers, who hasten to the description 
of what is near their own times. But no country is so rich in 
anecdotes as France ; and what might otherwise be dull in 
the early history of literature in that country is constantly en- 
livened by the word or deed of some poet whose verses are 
forgotten, some knight who encouraged him by a largess, or 
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some fair lady, whose smile was a richer reward to the Trou- 
badour than the more substantial green silk purse of gold, 
which is so important a property in the melodramas of the 
present day. 

M. Guizot has performed his difficult task with great fidel- 
ity and ability. After a few opening remarks, he proceeds to 
a consideration of the various literatures that had their origin in 
the Middle Ages, and he ascribes most of their striking pecu- 
liarities to " the singular mixture of natural barbarism and ac- 
quired civilization, of antiquated notions and novel ideas," to 
which those times gave rise. We may account for the leading 
characteristics of the Paradise Lost and the Divina Comme- 
dia by the civil and religious agitations of the times in which 
Milton and Dante lived. All the circumstances of the life 
around them were calculated to rouse to the utmost the stormy 
passions ; and these, when once aroused, found an expression 
in the sublimity and gloom which invest their poetry with so 
strong an interest. But when we have pointed to Dante and 
Milton, as the great minds whose genius was directed and 
stimulated by the troubled times in which they lived, we turn 
in vain to France for another child of song, of equal stature, 
to make a third in the group of the graces of poetry. Did the 
disorders of the League have no effect ? And why is it that 
the troubles of France bore no such poetic fruit as the civil 
wars of Florence, and the Revolution of England ? Why is 
Malherbe, almost the contemporary of Milton, so much infe- 
rior both to him and Dante? These are questions which 
Guizot asks, with great fairness, and he answers them at con- 
siderable length, and with great clearness. " We should look," 
he says, " for the secret of the different effects which have 
resulted in the different literatures, to the special nature of the 
government, to the manners of the people, to the particular 
character of the troubles which agitated them, and to the per- 
sonal position in which the authors and actors of these troubles 
were placed." 

At a very early period, when the literary spirit was quite 
inactive in most directions, it was animated in one. Love 
awoke the muse of many a bard, and countless were the verses 
that it inspired. But poetry at first made but little progress 
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under this influence. Love did not appear with its natural 
grace and simplicity, but was employed merely as a thread 
on which to string the gaudy beads, rather than the pearls, of 
poetic fancy. Every kind of absurdity was not merely toler- 
ated, but admired, and the more far-fetched the conceit, the 
more welcome. Raimbault de Vaqueiras wrote a farewell 
song in five languages to his mistress, the last couplet being 
a mixture of the five ; and this was called " a lively invention," 
and enthusiastically praised by Pasquier. Geoffroy Vidal 
fell in love with a foreign princess, whom he had never seen, 
embarked in search of her, and, falling sick on the passage, 
died, " thanking Providence for his happiness," because the 
lady came on board his ship, and took his hand at the moment 
when his eyes were closing upon the world and upon her. 
Poets who wrote from such inspiration as this were far more 
likely to show exaggeration and subtlety than any of the true 
beauties of poetry. 

At the same time that the Troubadours sang the strains of 
romantic love, they also turned a part of their attention to 
satire ; and, under the name of Sirventes, this was very pop- 
ular at an early period, particularly in Provence. Satire is 
the only resource within the reach of the aggrieved in a semi- 
despotic state of society, such as existed in the feudal times. 
There was some pretence of using allegory in these writings, 
as a veil under which truth might prudently cover itself ; but, 
as Guizot well observes, " nothing in these discourses indi- 
cates any precaution or propriety which allegory had tended 
to preserve." As variety was of the last importance in a kind 
of writing which dealt with little but ideas, the writers in 
France for a considerable time personified every thing, in the 
hope of giving an appearance of variety and life to what they 
wrote. 

We have now come to a period when a revolution in 
French poetry is about to take place, — a period about sixty 
years before the birth of Corneille, when Marot, " the true 
type of the old French style," was showing the results of the 
progress in poetry in their happiest form, — "a mixture of 
grace and archness, of elegance and simplicity, of familiarity 
and propriety." The great change to which we refer was the 

vol. lxxviii. — no. 162. 19 
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influence of erudition upon poetry. If the poets of France 
had been learned enough to understand the legitimate use of 
learning ; if they had employed it only as it should be em- 
ployed, to contribute to larger and clearer ideas, to a more 
copious supply of illustration, and to the formation of a more 
correct taste, — then poetry might have made a more rapid prog- 
ress. The world might not have waited so long for Corneille, 
and Corneille might have deserved a higher place in " the dim 
choir of the bards who have been." But, unfortunately, this 
was not the case. Instead of affording valuable service to 
poetry, learning tended rather to overwhelm and crush it. 
Many great poets have been learned men ; but at this time 
erudition became the fashion, and men who were unable to 
distinguish themselves by a judicious use of the materials 
already prepared, strove to rise to favor and popularity by the 
transfer of the stores of other languages to the French. Then 
it was that Seve was admired for his " prodigious perplexity 
of thoughts." Pasquier says of him, " His meaning was so 
obscure and tenebrous, that, when reading him, I should be 
very much pleased if I could understand him, since he desired 
not to be understood." At the same time that this " tenebrous 
meaning " was admired, the language was denied by the in- 
troduction of Greek words, parce detorta, and out of place in 
the French language. But it must be admitted that the 
treasures by which France was now enriched were of great 
value, and rendered important service in raising French poetry 
to the rank which it afterwards attained ; and we may now 
look for the bards who foreshadow the coming of poets 
mightier than themselves. 

Conspicuous among these, Ronsard deserves special men- 
tion; we find in his writings many unmistakable marks of 
genius, and at the same time many defects. He aimed at 
infusing richness and energy into the language, and he is 
often noble and brilliant ; but his irregular and undisciplined 
ideas exposed him to censure when taste became more en- 
lightened. No one was fonder than he of adopting, not only 
favorite ideas, but words, from the ancient writers. It is 
thought that the French are indebted to him for the ode and 
the heroic poem ; and he was called the " Prince of Poets " in 
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his lifetime, from his comprehension of the dignity which 
befits great subjects. He yielded, however, implicitly to the 
fashions of the day, so much so as to apply to the Queen for 
permission to choose a mistress in his old age. 

His choice fell upon Helene de Surgeres. We have said 
that Ronsard was an old man, and Mile, de Surgeres " was so 
ugly, that when she requested Cardinal du Perron to insert, at 
the commencement of the poet's works, a letter attesting that 
he had never loved her with any but an honorable affection, 
the Cardinal answered, with more frankness than politeness, 
' Oh ! to prove that, you need only insert your portrait instead 
of your letter ! ' " Under these circumstances, so chilling to 
the muse, Ronsard wrote the lines to his mistress which we 
have thus translated. 

" More closely than clings to the elm the young vine, 
With supple, strong arms, like a bride, 
In the clasp of thy hands, fair mistress of mine, 
Press me close to thy side. 

" When I feign to be sleeping, thy delicate face, 
I beseech thee, bend o'er me again, 
Impart with a kiss thy soft breath and thy grace 
And thy heart to me then. 

" Then, pressing thy breast to my overjoyed heart, 
Its anguish all turning to bliss, 
Embrace me more closely, and heal every smart 
By the power of a kiss. 

" If thus thou wilt do, by thy beautiful eyes, 
Of oaths the most sacred, I swear, 
From thy fondly loved arms no mischance shall arise, 
Thy lover to tear. 

" Though my soul to the yoke of thy empire yields, 
How cruel soe'er it may be, 
One bark shall transport to the Elysian fields 
Myself, love, and thee." 

But though we may occasionally meet with verses like 
these, full of grace and sweetness, yet they are exceptions, and 
the ill effects of an artificial style are in general but too appar- 
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ent. All the beauties of nature, whether celestial or terres- 
trial, were laid under contribution ; the sun and the moon, 
rubies and diamonds, were of the greatest service to those 
metaphysical Lotharios whose hearts were continually pierced 
on paper by " homicidal darts," and whose eyes were dazzled 
by the sun-eclipsing brilliancy of some radiant Phillis. 

It is usually true, that, when a man is popular, his defects 
will be more or less admired, and when his defects are more 
strongly marked than his beauties, this is more sure to be the 
case. It was so with Ronsard. The elevation of his style 
made his imitators strive for vast and ill-defined ideas, ex- 
pressed in inflated language, of which the following, by Du 
Bartas, describing chaos, is a striking specimen. 

" Une forme sans forme, 

Une pile confuse, une masse difforme, 
D'abismes un abisme, un corps mal compass^, 
Un chaos de chaos, un tas mal entasse. 

La terre estoit au ciel, et le ciel en la terre ; 
Le feu, la terre, Fair se tenoient dans la mer ; 
La mer, le feu, la terre estoient logez en l'air, 
L'air, la mer, et le feu dans la terre, et la terre 
Chez l'air, le feu, la mer, " — p. 52. 

And Pasquier considers " these last verses inimitable." 

" The disorder which reigned in taste," says Guizot, " called 
loudly for reform, and that providential law which in litera- 
ture, as well as in states, produces men of genius varying ac- 
cording to the necessities of their times, brought Numa into 
the world after Romulus, Racine after Corneille, and Malherbe 
after Ronsard." The circumstances of the age were favorable 
to the introduction of the change which was about to take 
place. The court was no longer disturbed or occupied by 
public business, and its disposition to be amused led it to look 
around for gratification from every source ; and thus a new 
standard in taste was gradually set up. The tendency of 
Ronsard was to write to please the poets themselves, thus 
forming a sort of mutual-admiration society, and this task 
was too easily accomplished; that of Malherbe was to please 
the court, and therefore popularity was absolutely necessary 
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to him and to his followers. Ronsard had encumbered the 
language with unwieldy learning, and the stock both of ideas 
and words was often injudiciously increased by him. Mal- 
herbe, on the contrary, was hypercritical ; he speculated on 
the use of pas and point, and " death surprised him while 
he was deliberating whether erreur and doute were masculine 
or feminine." Though it will readily be admitted that each of 
them urged his theory and practice too far, it must also be 
remarked, that by the results, the digestion, as it were, of their 
combined labors, the French language obtained a richness and 
precision which it had never enjoyed before. Much, however, 
remained to be done. Poetry was not yet in its proper prov- 
ince, — it was not yet 

" The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride." 

There was absurdity on every side, absurdity among those 
whose cultivation ought in some degree to have protected 
them from it, and absurdity among those self-styled poets of 
the court who sprang up in swarms when poetry became the 
fashion. Thus there was a grave dispute about "licentious" 
sonnets ; and we are surprised to find that this harsh epithet 
was applied to unlucky specimens whose only crime was 
that their two quatrains were not written in the same rhyme. 
If this is a fair example of the folly of the masters, what may 
we not expect from the scholars ? Every thing was turned 
into rhyme, and ingenuity was strained to the utmost to sup- 
ply quaint ideas and expressions. Probably there never was 
an age when more verses and less poetry were written. Ital- 
ian Marinism, which had been adopted in Spain, was trans- 
ferred into France, and Chapelain, the great critic of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, holds up as an object of 
study a poet who declares that the eyes of his mistress are 

" Grandes como mi dolor, negros como mi ventura." 
And in the same connection, as the ne plus ultra of absurdity, 
we may notice two lines by Maynard, supposed to be written 
by a father on the death of a daughter : — 

" Conrons, mon cceur, courons done au naufrage, 
Dans les tonens qui naissent demes ycux." 

Fair ladies were assiduously worshipped in the guise of aerial 
19* 
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divinities, and the comparative merits of two sonnets on La 
Belle Matineuse divided the fashionable world. As these 
have some prettiness of expression, and are fair specimens of 
the taste of the time, we offer the following versions of them, 
assuring our readers that there is no exaggeration in the trans- 
lation. The first is by Voiture. 

" Silence was reigning o'er land and o'er sea, 
The air growing clear while Olympus grew rosy, 
And the amorous Zephyr, from drowsiness free, 
"With his soft breath was waking each slumbering posy. 
Aurora was showing the gold of her tresses, 
And planting with rubies the path of the Sun, 
And ne'er did that god choose more sumptuous dresses 
To illumine the world, since the world was begun. 
"When Phillis appearing, a smile on her face, 
More bright than the East in her natural grace, 
Shed around her a light both more strong and more fair. 
Be not jealous of her, great Apollo, I pray ; 
You appeared then as dim by that radiance so rare, 
As the stars before thee, burning lamp of the day." 

" Aurora the fair, from the gates of the morn, 
"Was scattering roses and flowers on high, 
And spreading abroad in the newly lit sky 
Those gold and blue streaks which her rising adorn, 
"When the nymph whom I sigh for, who ruins my rest, 
Appeared all ablaze with so brilliant a glow, 
That I thought she alone lit the dark world below, 
And filled with her beams all the skirts of the east. 
The sun, making haste for the fame of the skies, 
Brought his flames to oppose to the light of her eyes, 
And called all his fires from Olympus above ; 
Earth, water, and air glowed bright in the ray. 
But he seemed like Aurora, when near to my love, 
And Phillis, my love, seemed the star of the day." 

The second, by Malleville, bore off the palm. 

At this time, when chivalry had not quite died out, and 
when the poets devoted their talents to singing songs of love, 
which were cordially received by the world of fashion, and 
when Malherbe was carrying criticism to its extreme point, 
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we are amused to find the Duke of Beaufort, Le Eoi des 
Halles, appearing in the character of prototype of the venera- 
ble Mrs. Partington of the present day, and declaring that 
Laval died of a confusion of the brain, and the Chevalier de 
Chabot through having his head badly japanned. 

In our sketch of the progress of poetry in France, we have 
followed closely in the footsteps of Guizot, but we have been 
compelled to pass without notice the rise of burlesque and 
bacchanalian poetry. We have done this with the less re- 
gret, as the latter was not cultivated with much success, and 
our notice of the entertaining chapter on Scarron, which 
closes the work, will lead us to burlesque poetry, of which he 
was the acknowledged master. At present, we can hardly 
do better in describing the state of things in the literary world 
at the period at which we have arrived, than by quoting at 
some length from the able and interesting resume of our 
author. 

" Such were the principal fashions that prevailed in poetry during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Notwithstanding their diver- 
sity, we may recognize in them a general character, the only one that 
was suited to the whole of the literature of this period, — and that is, 
the absence of all true and serious feeling, of all inspiration derived 
from the objects themselves, and which transfers them completely, first 
into the imagination, and afterward into the verses of the poet. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm did not inspire the innumerable versifiers who then 
translated or paraphrased the Psalms ; love did not dictate a single one 
of the ten thousand sonnets, madrigals, and ballads, into which its name 
was so incessantly introduced ; admiration of Nature, and the aspect of 
her beauties, did not produce one piece that came truly from the heart 
or from a sincerely affected imagination. Whatever subject was chosen 

for a poetical composition, it was regarded merely as a jeu d'esprit, 

an opportunity for combining together, in a more or less ingenious 
manner, words of a more or less harmonious sound, and ideas of a more 
or less agreeable meaning ; and no man, when writing verses, thought 
of looking into his soul for his true feelings and desires, fears and 
hopes ; of interrogating the emotions of his heart and the recollections 
of his life ; in short, of being a poet, and not a mere maker of verses. 
Some flights of a delirious imagination might be truthfully rendered ; 
humorous hyperbole, or malicious wit, might furnish some telling strokes 
for an epigram ; but nothing that related to the natural affections of 
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man, nothing of that which is truly serious and real in his existence, 
appeared fit to furnish subjects or images to poets who made verses 
about every thing ; and the impossibility of finding, in the poetical pro- 
ductions of half a century, a single piece really elevated, energetic, or 
pathetic in its tone and character, is a phenomenon which reveals to us 
the aspect under which poetry was regarded at an epoch when natural 
and powerful emotions were no more strangers to the heart of man than 

they have been at any other period 

"From hence, however, were destined to issue the most brilliant 
epochs of our literary glory. Men of letters, by their presence and 
conversation, had labored to diffuse throughout society a taste for men- 
tal occupations : this taste had possessed for themselves all the attrac- 
tiveness of a novelty which men hasten to enjoy and parade ; but we 
soon become accustomed to novelty ; and when the good which it at first 
served to adorn becomes in itself a real good, capable of supplying sweet 
and true pleasures, we are disposed, when the novelty has passed away, 
to enjoy these pleasures more silently and deeply, and do not feel it 
necessary to parade them every day. If the public had not yet become 
fully enlightened, it had at least increased in numbers; and writers 
might hope to meet with admirers and critics beyond the limits of their 
own particular circle. They thus began to gain greater independence, 
and acquired not only more leisure for meditation, but also more liberty 
to follow the natural impulses of their genius. Nothing was required 
but favorable circumstances to guarantee this liberty, to augment this 
leisure, and thus to place the poets in a position to produce works of 
sufficient merit to guide the taste of a public which no longer required 
to be daily amused by their wit in order to take an interest in their la- 
bors." —pp. 87 - 93. 

"We must content ourselves, also, with the brief remark, 
that the reader will find in M. Guizot's book an entertaining 
sketch of the early history of the French Academy, from its 
germ in 1629, and the registration of its letters patent in 1637, 
with the influence, such as it was, which it exerted on litera- 
ture in its early years. "We are now to speak of literature 
under the brilliant reign of Louis XIV., when the glory of a 
court, illumined by the presence of youth and beauty, of ele- 
gance and bravery, was heightened by the glow of genius. 
We are to speak of the appearance and triumphs of the 
" Great Corneille," the golden age of poetry in France. 

The curious reader, who compares the opinions of Guizot 
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and Schlegel on the French classical drama, will be surprised 
at the difference between them. Guizot is an enthusiastic, 
but discriminating admirer; Schlegel, on the contrary, ad- 
vances to the attack with something of the impetuosity of a 
charge, but his attack is judiciously made, and skilfully sup- 
ported. Of the two, we cannot but think that Guizot has 
formed the juster estimate of the merits of the great French 
dramatist. The subject is so comprehensive, that we must 
confine our attention to a consideration of what Corneille 
accomplished, and of the difficulties which he had to en- 
counter. 

"We have already intimated that the influence of the French 
Academy upon literature in its earlier years was not very 
important. Its principal service was the direction which it 
gave to the minds of men. The constant intercourse of cul- 
tivated and brilliant men and women gave a great activity to 
the circulation of ideas ; and, while literary meetings multi- 
plied, the establishment of the Academy tended to systematize 
discussion and criticism, and to give a more permanent value 
to their results. More important than the Academy in its in- 
fluence, was the establishment of theatres in Paris. M. 
Guizot gives us an agreeable memoir of the stage, from its 
popular origin and the formation of the society of the " Breth- 
ren of the Passion," to the establishment of troops of actors 
in the Hotel de Bourgogne, and the Hotel d' Argent, in the 
Marais. It was in the year 1600, a time of peace and 
happiness ; and the general rule that the supply is equal to the 
demand was exemplified by the increase in the amount of 
theatrical entertainment offered to the people of Paris through 
the opening of the theatre in the Marais. This new theatre 
was sustained by the talent of Hardy, a man whose name is 
now almost forgotten, but to whom the French stage lies 
under heavy obligations. He was not a man of brilliant 
genius, but he had a wonderful fecundity, and could write a 
play in twenty-four hours. Though only forty-one of his six 
or eight hundred plays are now extant, he is looked upon as 
the founder of the French drama. " He was the first man 
in France who conceived a just idea of the nature of dra- 
matic poetry." The formation of a correct standard of taste 
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was still to come, and it was all-important that spectators 
who came to be amused should find sufficient variety and 
movement to attract them. Hardy was able to effect thus 
much ; " his performers did not starve, and this was then the 
greatest service that could have been rendered to his art." 
The popularity of dramatic performances gave a new direc- 
tion to the labors of many men, who were endowed with a 
lively imagination, and a desire for extended and noisy admi- 
ration. Mairet, Rotrou, and many others, put plays upon the 
stage, and men of genius were every day more disposed to 
choose it as a field for the display of their talents. 

The dispute about the observance of " the unities " is one 
to which we are not disposed to give much attention. The 
rules of Aristotle were more or less correctly understood, and 
different degrees of importance were attributed to them by 
different authors. The works of the dramatic writers of 
Greece and Rome were appealed to, and no one at that time 
seemed to understand the important difference between the 
ancient and modern drama, which was caused by the aban- 
donment of the lyrical portion of the latter. Schlegel shows 
very clearly the effect of this change, and the inferiority of 
artificial intrigue as a substitute for the choral songs. But 
whatever theories might be entertained on the subject of the 
unities, they exerted a very trifling influence in general, and 
were alternately respected or neglected according to the con- 
venience of a writer. 

But now a master-spirit is about to appear upon the earth, 
to eclipse other bards, 

" Stellas exortus uti setherius sol." 

Corneille was born at Rouen in 1606, and brought up to the 
bar. Verse took the place of law at an early period of his 
life ; but his first piece contains no sign of the genius that he 
was destined to display. Yet this piece, " Melite," was suc- 
cessful, and people thronged to see it represented. Its suc- 
cess was owing less to its own merits than to the inferiority 
of the pieces which then occupied the French stage. 

After this first essay, Corneille continued to write until six 
pieces from his hand were before the public. They showed 
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ability, and gave him a considerable reputation ; but he was 
still no more than one of the numerous dramatists of the 
time, and if he had stopped there, his works would be as little 
read, and his name as little known, as those of the many 
authors of that day who have passed into obscurity. He was 
still no more than a clever scholar of an established school of 
second-rate merit. After the appearance of these six pieces, 
Mairet's " Sophonisbe " was published, a drama which was in 
advance of its age. It seems to have been a lucky chance, 
for its author never followed up his success ; but M. Guizot 
thinks that it did the much more important service of arous- 
ing Corneille to a consciousness of his own powers. He had 
thus far been dallying with his genius ; but he now awoke from 
his trance, and soared to the highest eminence of French 
poetry. He turned his eyes to antiquity, and sought his sub- 
ject in the rich treasures which it held ready for a judicious 
hand, and a mind that knew the use to be made of them ; 
and in 1635 " Medee " appeared. " On coming to this com- 
position, it seems as though, after having long wandered with- 
out compass, object, or hope, we had at last disembarked 
upon firm ground, whence we can perceive, in the distance, 
a fertile and luxuriant country." But Corneille was not 
yet in the full current of success. After the powers which 
he had displayed in the composition of " Medee," we are sur- 
prised to find him falling back into comedy again. This was 
but for a moment, however. He seemed, like Antaeus, to 
derive new strength from the fall ; and his next effort was 
crowned with the most triumphant success. France had at 
length a great tragic poet. Of French poetry before his time, 
it might almost be said, in the words of Porson, that it would 
be read when Homer and Virgil were forgotten, but not till 
then. This was past. Corneille turned his attention to Span- 
ish history, by the advice of M. de Chalon, and the first fruit 
was " The Cid." 

This drama took the minds of the French people by storm. 
It was the one topic of the day. The theatre where it was 
represented was thronged by enthusiastic spectators, children 
and grown people committed it to memory, and not a word 
was heard but the language of ardent panegyric. The 
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romantic history of the Cid has been made so familiar to 
English readers by Mr. Frere's version of some extracts from 
the poem, and by Mr. Lockhart's translations of the Spanish 
ballads, that the name of the play is sufficient indication of 
its plot. The passions which exert the most powerful influ- 
ence upon mankind are represented in it in their proper colors. 
" Love and honor," says Voltaire, " appeared for the first 
time in all their glory, before a public by whom honor was 
considered the first of virtues, and love the chief business of 
life." The conflict of love and duty was ably depicted, in 
the most trying positions which the imagination can con- 
ceive ; and this love was no longer the metaphysical ab- 
straction which professed to be transported by a kiss of the 
hand, and this duty was far different from the subtle casuistry 
which taught that one faith was due to princes and another 
to their subjects. We have already had occasion to observe 
the degree of truthfulness which had characterized the repre- 
sentations of love in other poets ; and in order to give an idea 
of the honor of the time, we need only refer to the declara- 
tion of Emeri, Superintendent of Finances, " that good faith 
was a quality expected only of merchants " ; and to a line 
in the " Mort de Pompee " : — 

"La justice n'est pas une vertu d'etat." 

With these all-important changes for the better, was com- 
bined a simple but animated narrative style, a style which 
brought every necessary circumstance before the reader's eyes, 
with nothing superfluous, and yet nothing deficient. As a 
specimen of this style, we may offer the following version of 
a passage in the third scene of the fourth act. Rodrigue, the 
Cid, is describing to the king and his court 

" How he conquered all the Moormen, and took from them their prey." 

" The stars' pale glimmer o'er the advancing tide 
Shows thirty sail which hither slowly glide. 
The swelling sea creeps onward to our shores ; 
Borne on its bosom come the dusky Moors. 
They pass unchallenged, on their silent way, 
The walls unguarded and the ramparts gray. 
Their minds deceived by stillness so profound, 
They hope to find us all in slumber bound. 
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Fearless they come ; they anchor, disembark, 
And seek the expected victims in the dark. 
Up then we spring, and fill the silent skies 
With dreadful din, a thousand deafening cries." 

The rivals of Corneille were at first carried away by the im- 
petuosity of the success of the Cid, and it was some time 
before the voice of envious censure could be heard. A reac- 
tion gradually took place, and the desires of the enemies of 
Corneille, seconded by the powerful influence of Richelieu, 
seemed in a fair way to be gratified, by a formal criticism of 
the Academy upon the merits of the new play. As it turned 
out, however, there was little satisfaction derived from the 
judgment of the Academy. It contained, indeed, both praise 
and censure ; but there was more of the former, and of the 
latter Boileau wrote, 

" L'Academie en corps a beau le censurer, 
Le public revolte s'obstine a l'admirer." 

And now we see the genius of Corneille acknowledged, 
and his title, " the great Corneille," is an admission of the fact 
that he rests upon the summit of the French Parnassus. 
From the representation of the Cid, his career was one for a 
long time of uninterrupted success ; and until the publication 
of " Pertharite " his fame received no injury. Among the 
most celebrated of his tragedies we may notice " Horace " 
and " Polyeucte." The former of these plays is founded upon 
the old Roman legend of the Horatii and Curiatii ; but, with 
a Frenchman's taste for increasing the embarrassment of his 
characters, the poet adds to the betrothal of Camille, the Ho- 
ratia of Livy, to Curiace, the marriage of the sister of Curiace 
to Horace. In the fifth act of the fourth scene, Camille meets 
Horace, as he returns with the spoils of her slain lover, and the 
following striking passage follows Camille's lamentations. 

" Hor. O Heaven ! was passion ever seen so base ! 

Think'st thou in patience I can bear disgrace ? 
That in my blood a stain I can endure ? 
- Love, love that death which makes us glad once more. 
Tears for a man conceal. Let memory come, 
To tell the duties of thy birth at Borne. 
vol. lxxviii. — no. 162. 20 
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" Cam. Rome, Rome, first object of my bitter hate, 

Rome bade thee slay where thou hast loved of late ; 

Rome, who thy birth beheld, thy triumph loves to see, 

Rome, whom I hate, because she honors thee, — 

Would that each neighboring state by oaths were bound 

To lay her ramparts level with the ground ! 

And if all Italy is yet too small, 

Let East and West combine to work her fall ! 

Let dire sedition in her woes take part, 

Let her own hands tear out her quivering heart ! 

Let Heaven's own anger, kindled by my prayer, 

A flood of fire shed through the lurid air ! 

O that my eyes might see the levin fall, 

Thy homes and laurels 'neath an ashy pall, 

See the last Roman draw his latest breath, 

Myself the cause, then, happy, sink in death ! " 

This is, indeed, " a prayer of earnest heart." "When we read 
such lines as these, we feel something of the same proud emo- 
tions as are kindled by the stirring strains of the old Roman 
poets. We hear in the distance the sound of the trumpets, as 
they give the signals to the victorious or the vanquished ar- 
mies ; we catch a gleam from the polished head of a pilum ; 
the eagles glisten afar on the Campagna ; and we see the ma- 
jestic figure of the young Roman warrior, as he raises his arm 
to strike the fatal blow that ends this bloody history. 

The scene of " Polyeucte " is laid in Armenia, in the short 
reign of the Emperor Decius, about 250 years after Christ, a 
reign which was characterized by little except a violent perse- 
cution of the Christians. Pauline, a Roman girl, is loved by 
a gallant soldier named Severus ; but as he has little besides 
a strong arm and a brave heart to offer, Felix, her father, 
rejects his suit. Felix is soon after appointed governor of 
Armenia ; and after he has moved his household to that coun- 
try, news is brought of the death of Severus in battle, after 
rescuing the Emperor, and covering himself with glory. Poly- 
aucte, a noble Armenian, prefers his suit to Pauline, and the 
young lady, under the direction of her father, acts like the 
young Scotch girl, who, in somewhat similar circumstances, 

" Married the laird wi' his sack o' siller, 
And broke the heart of the poor barley-miller." 
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Pauline, after her marriage, was visited by a dream, which 
she thus relates to her confidante : — 

" Ill-starred Severus I beheld last night, 
With threatening arm, and eye with anger bright. 
No shapeless shroud disguised his manly form, 
Nor seemed he like a phantom from the tomb. 
No wounds appeared, received in glorious strife, 
Which fix my thought, though they let out his life. 
He seemed triumphant, as when emperors come, 
Raised on their cars, to glad the eyes of Rome. 
After my dread so strange a sight to see, 
' Grant or refuse the favor due to me, 
Ingrate,' he said, ' and when this day has fled, 
Weep at your ease, your chosen lover dead.' 
My soul was troubled at the words I heard. 
An impious band of Christians then appeared, 
And, that the issue might the prediction meet, 
Threw Polyeuctes at his rival's feet. 
Swift to my sire I urged my earnest prayer, 
Alas ! my sire completed my despair. 

I knew not how, nor when, my husband fell, 
But all assisted, that I know full well." 

But our criticism would be incomplete if we attended only 
to the beauties of the writings of Corneille, and we must 
take some notice of his most conspicuous faults, and at the 
same time observe whether they are faults for which he alone 
is responsible, or whether they were the natural consequences 
of the condition of the literary world at the time in which he 
lived. 

We have alluded to the false taste of the French poets in 
all matters relating to love. The author of the Cid and Po- 
lyeucte showed that he had a better comprehension of the 
nature of that passion than his predecessors and contempora- 
ries. And yet these dramas seem to be almost the only ex- 
ception. Love is treated in them in a manner very different 
from that which we find in most of his other pieces. " It is 
impossible to deny," says M. Guizot, " that Corneille has gen- 
erally treated love, not as a passion that fills, agitates, and 
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sways the soul, but as a position that imposes certain duties, 
prescribes a certain course of conduct, and coldly disposes of 
life, without lending it any charms." It may be true that we 
should approve of Corneille's usual treatment of this passion, 
if we could transport ourselves to the time in which he lived, 
and learn to look on it as a matter of predestination, " an or- 
dinance of Heaven," and to regard it, in a word, as it was 
regarded by the fashionable world, the audience of poets, at 
that time. Such an audience would find nothing to object to 
in the insipidities of the love passages of the majority of his 
plays. But nous avons change tout cela. The minds of the 
people at the time of Corneille were possessed by the idea 
that love was the result of fatality, that its approach was 
instantaneous, and that the devoted victim yielded up at once, 
and without a murmur, every particle of individual volition. 
These singular attacks were ascribed to all sorts of causes ; 
and we read of a very singular theory advanced by Segrais, 
that the seat of love is in the blood. In order to prove this, 
he tells the story of a German gentleman, whose faithless mis- 
tress ran him twice through the body. His wounds were not 
fatal, but Segrais says that, on his recovery, " he felt as much 
indifference for the princess as if he had never loved her, and 
he attributed this to his loss of blood." It was understood 
that men were justified in disregarding every consideration in 
order to satisfy their love. The natural result was, that men 
lost command of themselves on certain occasions, while the 
same did not hold good in regard to women ; and hence 
is derived an explanation of the fact, that the heroines of Cor- 
neille are so frequently superior to his heroes. Corneille thus 
allowed himself to adopt a false set of ideas, by assuming as 
natural so artificial a relation between the sexes ; and the ob- 
vious result was, that he lived too much in an imaginary 
world, and represented too much the feelings of visionary 
beings, instead of continuing to represent emotions and prin- 
ciples, and their conflict, in the natural manner which has 
gained so much admiration for the Cid and for Polyeucte. 

The heroes of French tragedy are usually stiff and formal 
characters, and we find no exception to the truth of this remark 
in reading the plays of Corneille. It is said that no man is a 
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hero to his valet de chambre. This may be true ; but, on the 
other hand, it is no less true, that the hero of a tragedy will be 
a much more natural and lifelike object, if we are occasionally 
allowed to see him with untrussed points. Shakespeare under- 
stood this fully, and any reader of his works can call to mind 
a hundred instances where we are allowed to see a different 
side of a principal character from that which he presents in 
the court, in the senate, or on the battle-field. This peculiar 
defect of the French classical drama is accounted for, by 
Schlegel, by " the social endeavor never to forget one's self in 
the presence of others, and always to exhibit one's self to the 
greatest possible advantage." This continual self-conscious- 
ness is so marked, that Schiller compared the heroes of French 
tragedy to the kings in old copperplates, who lie in bed with 
mantle, crown, and sceptre. It is the more to be regretted, 
inasmuch as French tragic heroes are generally represented as 
acting on the spur of the strongest and most violent passions, 
and are thus placed in a position where the impassioned lan- 
guage of nature is alone in place. When one, who is sup- 
posed to be under the strongest excitement, appears to be 
thinking as much of the forms in which he expresses himself 
as of the feelings which stir him, we are disposed to doubt the 
genuineness of his emotions. As the ingenious author of 
Pendennis says, " When a gentleman is cudgelling his brains 
to find rhymes for ' sorrow ' besides ' borrow ' and ' to-morrow,' 
his woes are nearer at an end than he thinks for." This 
appearance of artificiality is unquestionably a serious defect ; 
but as it arises from a national trait, Corneille cannot be 
severely judged for it. 

Corneille's habit of giving himself up unreservedly to the 
character which he is describing, and to the emotion which he 
represents as paramount at the moment, constantly leads him 
into the expression of sentiments which cannot seem other- 
wise than unnatural. Among the many instances which 
might be cited in proof of this statement, we may quote one 
or two passages from Polyeucte. In this play, the hero is rep- 
resented as fondly in love with Pauline ; and yet, when he 
has been converted to Christianity, and in the first heat of 
religious zeal has broken the image of the god to whom a 
20* 
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sacrifice is offered, he is represented, in the second scene of 
the fourth act, as chanting in prison an exulting song at the 
prospect of his martyrdom. In his delight at the near ap- 
proach of a heavenly crown, he forgets all that tenderness 
for his young bride that we should naturally expect, and 
declares : — 

"Monde, pour moi tu n'as plus rien, 
Et je ne regarde Pauline 
Que comme un obstacle a mon bien." 

Again, in the sixth scene of the fifth act, Pauline has been 
converted to Christianity, after her husband has suffered the 
cruel death of a martyr ; and when her father too becomes a 
convert, she exclaims : — 

" Cet heureux changement rend mon bonheur parfait." 

We cannot regard such language as this as resulting from 
any thing but the most unnatural excitement. Whatever 
overpowering emotion may be kindled by fervent religious 
zeal, we cannot but think that there is here altogether too 
great indifference on the part of the husband at the prospect 
of an immediate and violent separation from his wife, and too 
ready forgetfulness, on her part, of the agonizing loss that she 
has just sustained. 

In concluding this notice of the faults of Corneille, we must 
not fail to notice the influence which the dread of impropriety 
exerted upon his writing. From this arose what are called 
" the negative excellences " of his style ; and though his genius 
was often cramped by this fear, it is to be referred in some 
degree to the condition of the French language at the time in 
which he wrote. That language was just escaping from the 
confused state in which it had previously languished, and this 
change was in great part the work, as we have seen, of Ron- 
sard and Malherbe. We are unable to tell what new beauties 
might have been unfolded by Corneille, or what extravagances 
might have injured his poetry, if he had been left quite to him- 
self. He feared criticism, and he did all in his power to avoid it. 

And here we must conclude our consideration of Corneille's 
achievements as a dramatist. He has been the object of en- 
thusiastic admiration in his own country, and every one who 
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reads his plays must recognize the presence of much rare 
genius and much magnificent poetry. One who is familiar 
with the condition of the French drama before he wrote, must 
be still more struck by the immense advance which he made. 
He early reached his culmination, and he wrote too long. In 
contemplating his career, we are reminded of some lines of a 
young poet, whose brilliant promise has lately attracted the 
attention of the literary world. 

" 0, there are men who linger on the stage, 
To gather crumbs and fragments of applause, 
When they should sleep in earth, — who, like the moon, 
Have brightened up some little night of time, 
And, 'stead of setting when their light is worn, 
Still linger, like its blank and beamless orb, 
When daylight fills the sky." 

His works have been far less fortunate than those of the great 
tragic poets of Greece. Only seven plays of Sophocles and 
seven of iEschylus have come down to us ; but all of them 
are admired, and the lost ones are sincerely regretted. Cor- 
neille's plays have not been lost, but the great majority of 
them have died a living death, and only eight retain their 
place upon the stage. The judgment of successive genera- 
tions has raised him to a very high, if not the highest, position 
among the poets of France ; but the feelings which are awa- 
kened by reading even his masterpieces are far inferior to the 
swelling emotions which stir our breasts when we read the 
plays of Shakespeare or the splendid tragedies of Greece. 

"We must pass without notice Mme. Guizot's interesting 
chapters on Chapelain, the distinguished critic, and author of 
" La Pucelle," a work of great labor and pretension, which 
was soon forgotten ; and on Rotrou, who had been a worthless 
poet until the coming of Corneille, and who rose to favor by 
the inspiration which he derived from his works. We pass to 
the very entertaining chapter which closes the book, — a sketch 
of the life and writings of Paul Scarron, by Mme. Guizot. It 
contains a flowing and agreeable description of his life and 
the characteristics of his writings, and a very satisfactory ac- 
count of burlesque poetry as it existed in his time. Scarron 
was born about the year 1610. In his early life, he pursued a 
gay career, for which his position, means, and character qual- 
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ified him admirably. It is not accurately known to what cause 
the distressing malady that attacked him is to be attributed ; 
but the condition in which it left him is thus described by 
himself. 

" My sight is tolerably good, though my eyes are large ; they are 
blue, and one is more deeply sunken than the other, on the side on 
which I bend my head. My nose is rather well formed. My teeth, 
formerly square pearls, are now the color of wood, and will soon be of 
the color of slate ; I have lost one and a half on the right side, and 
two and a half on the left side, and two are not quite sound. My legs 
and thighs first formed an obtuse angle, afterwards an equilateral 
angle, and, at length, an acute one. My thighs and body form another ; 
and my head, always drooping on my breast, makes me not ill repre- 
sent a Z. I have got my arms shortened as well as my legs ; and my 
fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am an abridgment of human 
miseries." — p. 325. 

This was his appearance when between thirty and forty 
years old. In this wretched condition, almost his only con- 
solation was his wit. We say ' almost,' for his appetite con- 
tinued to be good, and he was very fond of eating and drink- 
ing. The time in which he lived was one in which there 
was an extravagant disposition to gayety of every kind. 
Every one was eager to be amused, and Scarron was for- 
tunate enough, amid his troubles, to be able to find his highest 
enjoyment in writing what entertained every one else. A 
miserable cripple, confined to his chair, in which he could not 
be moved without excruciating pain, his house was the very 
centre of gayety. He received a constant succession of fash- 
ionable visitors, and whatever droll ideas and expressions he 
had been unable to use while they were with him, he commit- 
ted to writing as soon as he was alone. His verses, for we 
cannot call them poetry, met with the most unprecedented 
success, a success which they could hardly have enjoyed in 
any other age or country. Their popularity was transitory, 
and they now attract little attention ; but among his contem- 
poraries, they were welcomed with enthusiasm. As might 
have been expected, he joined the party of the Fronde, and 
published a pasquinade upon Mazarin, which excited the ex- 
cessive indignation of that cold and crafty minister. As he 
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was affected in his pocket by this transaction, he retracted 
what he had said with perfect facility. In short, he was con- 
stantly saying, " The smallest favors thankfully received." He 
was a sort of sublimated Skimpole, with infinitely more 
humor than that very tiresome personage. 

The principal works of Scarron are the " Typhon," the 
" Roman Comique," and " Virgile Travesti," of which the 
last was by far the most popular. These works, and all his 
smaller compositions, are characterized by a fantastic style, a 
total disregard of the proper relations of objects, and a con- 
tinual surprise of the imagination by unexpected turns. But 
the writings of Scarron, however entertaining they may have 
been to those who read them as they came fresh from his pen, 
are far less interesting to us than the events of his extraor- 
dinary life. That nothing might be wanting to the eccen- 
tricity of his career, the miserable and helpless wreck was 
married to Mile. d'Aubigne, the prudent companion of Louis 
XIV. and the wife of his latter years. Scarron died as he 
had lived. In his last illness, when he was attacked by a 
terrible hiccough, which racked his exhausted frame almost 
beyond endurance, he declared in the first interval of relief, 
" If I recover, I will write a tremendous satire upon the hic- 
cough." He said to the friends who wept around his death- 
bed, " My children, you will never weep as much as I have 
made you laugh." 



Art. X. — Memoirs, Speeches, and Writings of Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr. Edited by Luther Hamilton. Boston : John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1854. 8vo. pp. 864. 

The materials of this bulky volume are put together in an 
unusual and somewhat unskilful manner. We expected to 
find in it a memoir of the person to whom it relates, followed 
by a collection of his speeches and writings, arranged either 
chronologically or in the order of their topics. But the editor 
has preferred to give us a long and rather cumbrous and dull 



